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ELEMETfTARY REMARKS 



.CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 



The substance of the following observations was j 
originally read at a General Meeting of the Exeter I 
Diocesan Society for the Promotion of the Study of | 
Church Architecture. They are now thrown together ' 
ill a somewhat different form, with a few additions, in 
the hope that they may be useful to those who, like 
the writer, are desirous of being learnen in this most ' 
interesting but difficult subject. In the Middle Ages 
the Clergy were frequently the architects as well as 
guardians of the Church ; and if this cannot be ex- 
pected now, at all events it is desirable that those 
to whom the care of our holy edifices is intrusted, 
should not be ignorant of the essential principles of 
the science to which we are all so deeply indebted, and 
should know both how to preserve what is valuable, 
and to add what is deficient. Nor are the Clergy 
the only persons interested. It m\^*i, Xa wi^'-fi. 'Cssa 
Clergy were the Church. But aa l\e l^iA"^ SHm.'fcQfi^&^ 



with themselves an integral part of the one body, — 
as they alike enjoy the benefit of the ecclesiastical taste 
and munificence of former ages, — some knowledge of 
Church Architecture ought, surely, to be a part of 
every liberal education. Ought not they who would 
be ashamed to be ignorant of the names of ordinary 
plants, herbs, and minerals, and who even take de- 
light in extending their researches into the productions 
of a former world, to blush at their ignorance of the 
very elements of the great science by whose nobleKt 
productions they are surrounded? Yet how do moat 
persons enter a cathedral, collegiate, or handsome pa- 
rochial church ? After gazing about them for a few 
momenta in uninstracted amazement, they surrender 
themselves into the hands of an officer more ignorant, 
probably, than themselves, who hurries them on fiom 
nave to choir, from monument to monument, with all 
the rapidity of one who has his alphabet to say, and 
his fee to receive, and who would be glad to finish 
the one, and receive the other as soon as possible. 
And few even of those who frequently enter our 
parish or collegiate churches have any notion whatever 
of the style in which they are erected. Thia general 
ignorance has been attended with its usual conse- 
quences ; barbarous neglect where it seemed unnecea- 
Bary to do anything for the ciiurch, and still more bar- 
barous alterations where enlargement or restoration 
became necessary. For what is the usual course 
adopted on the enlargement of a parish church ? . The 
thing is staved off as long as possible ; there is a great 
deal of talk throughout the paiiah ftaA uu^omnuAB^^ 



is wanted ; a diseenting chapel is built, and those who 
have tried in vain to obtain a seat in the parish 
church occupy their sittings there ; until at last the 
parishionerB come together. Even then there is a 
grumbUng about the heavy rates and dreadful ex- 
penses ; but the rate ia finally carried. Yet how to 
enlarge to the best effect nobody knows: one proposes 
to lengtheuj another to widen, a third to build gal- 
leries all round the church, which latter proposition ia 
in all likelihood accepted. So the old and lofty 
pillars are incrusted with galleries, neatly painted to 
look like oak; and to give light al)OTe, green-houae 
frames are thrown into the roof. And now those in 
the galleries can neither see nor hear the preacher. 
The pulpit must therefore be removed firom its old 
and graceful position, and placed directly in front of 
the altar on four handsome Grecian pillars. But the 
desire for improvement increases. There is an ancient 
Norman font half blocked up with pews, and very 
dirty on the outside. Mr. A,, the churchwarden, ia 
fi painter, and has a mind to try his skill, and show 
hie liberality. So, with the best intention possible, 
he offers to paint the dirty granite a light cerulean 
blue, streaked in with veins of marble ; and there being 
nobody to remonstrate, it is done, and all agree the 
font looks much cleaner than before. 

Now this is no exaggerated picture of what is going 
on every day. Our churches are in a course of trans- 
formation; and unless the parishionera acquire some 
better notions of what is due to God'* Wsat, 
church building zeal wiU irceco'^«tBWi.'3 «^i. 'NsSS. 
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Bvlil churches in the kingdom, to say nothing of those 
which are built entirely new.* 

But there is a higher ground on which we may real 
the argument for the necessity of some knowledge of 
Church Architecture, and it is tliis: — A deficiency m 
tatte where the object it to pay rdiyioM reverence to tie 
Almighty, implies a deficiency in moral perception, 
and a deficiency in moral perception cannot exist 
without injury to the moral and religious character. 
For if God himself condescended to inspire one holy 
Dianf with skill for the fumiBhing a part of the ta- 
bernacle, and to mark out by pattern for Moses him- 
self, J what waa proper for its erection, and in a subse- 
quent age to descend to the same particulars in re- 
ference to the templcjil it is clear that what the great 

■ To take one in»t3nee outof many. Mr. Oliver, in his "Eocle- 
BioHticol Antiquities,'^ informa na, that at Biutiap^a Tel^ton, the 
chancel is of the dal« of Richard the First. He was not awan^ 
probably, that before hia aecond edition waa published, the account 
had already become obsolete. The tiincet windavis arc gone ; the 
ve>tige« of antiquit}' ciLrefully erased ; the ajicient church is eoit- 
vorled into a neat modem chapel, with high pews j a gallery cnta 
ia half the perpendicular piers ; the atepn lo the altar being rpDun^ 
ed, ui inclined plane leada np to the holy table ; the plinth ont- 
ude carefully foUovi the Une of the inclined plane ; tbe old vail* 
are neatly aluccoed ; the handBome Norman font phiced cloee to t 
large upright iron pipe bcBidc the altar ; and the only remains of 
ancient dnyi are the thiekneBS nf the walla, and the beautiful NOF- 
maa archway, half iocnuted with whitewaah, which the poriabionen 
began to remOTB, but unhappily deaistsd. Sucl is iho hialory of 
tbe alteeatioaa of one church ; but tte \i^ ol«» tqmi-j, 
y- Eiod. XXXV. 30 to 35. % Em4. xxv. W. U^^. -™, S, 
S 1 ChroD. X 
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God of Heaven thought it not beneath him to ti 
must be our duty to learn. And where tbe houBSB 
dedicated to God are either bo mean as to excite con- 
tempt, or 90 ill arranged tliat all that profound self- 
abasement which man ought to feel towards his Maker J 
is swaUowed up in taking care for hia own comfort 
and making himself hia own idol, it is plwji that bad'^ 
taste is only another name for irreverence and forget- 
fubiess of what is due to God and to the place where 
he is worshipped. So that I think it may be admitted, 
on scriptural principles, that incorrect taste in religious 
edifices impUes incorrect moral perception ; an error 
not, indeed, always wilful, but which, nevertheleaa, 
requires to be amended, 

I shall make only one other prefatory reitiark in anti- 
cipation of asupposed objection. It may be said, " May 
we not safely leave all this in professional hands ? The 
study of Church Architecture belongs to architects, 
and may properly remain with them." Now, to say 
nothing of the mistakes which even skilful architects 
occasionally make from their wont of study of the 
principles of Church Architecture, is it not evident that 
the supply must, in some degree, be regulated by the 
demand ? And that bad taste in the pubhc mind wDl 
not call for, nor excite good designs among architects? 
And that so long as the public are content to be ill in- 
formed, architects will not sufficiently inform them- 
selves? But after all, we do not leave the matter 
in professional hands, for vfe imAettie&ft, \a \k. 'ftss. 
Judges of their plana. And \ie ■w'rq iin.iM\a!tss.V>''wi 
a judge, should at least have aome \aMaVtoisi? «^ '^^^ 
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int which he is about to decide. Indeed, aTchiten^f 
continually complainj and with very good reaaon, that , 
their designa are ruined by Committeeaj who ait in 
judgment upon them without the slightest knowledge 
of the principles on which they are framed, and having 
accepted a. plan, desire the architect to get it executed 
at half the proposed expense, that ia, they accept his 
design, hut destroy its proportions. 

Having now, then, I trust, shown that there is a 
real necessity for attention to the sTihject, I may pro- 
ceed to say Bomething of the rise, progress, decay, and 
revival of Church Architecture, and to make some re- 
marks upon its variouB styles. 

By the expression. Church Architecture, I mean the 
architecture of religious edifices which has prevailed 
from the time of the Lombards to the Reformation, 
and which may be divided into two great classes, 
Bomanesque and Gothic ; Romanesque, including 
what is known by the terms Lombardic, Saxon, and 
Norman; Gothic or Pointed, including the early 
Gothic or early English, the Decorated, and the Per- 
pendicular or Florid styles. Great confusion has 
arisen from the frequent change of arclutectural no- 
menclature : it may be sufficient, therefore, to state, 
that Mr. Rickman'a divisions of style are now gene- 
rally adopted, and that the term Sason is no longer 
applied to any large class of religious edifices in this 
country ; it being clearly ascertained, that only a few 
building, or parts of buildings, can bear date before 
the Norman Conquest. The term, " Cta.n^.'tMjn kt.jKt. 
tecCare/- which Mr. Pugin andot\ieTs-wa>iii«e-e'^'S'w> 
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what IB coimnonly called Gothic or Pointed, 
appropriate for this reason, that the Norman, which 
liaa a right to the appellation, is thereby excluded. 

If it be aaked why Grecian Architecture is not 
mentioned in this classification, I answer, that the 
character of om" climate prevents the possibility of its 
convenient adaptation to our ecclesiastical buildings j 
and the mixture of Grecian ornament with Pointed 
elevations which occurs bo often in the Italian Gotliic, 
is not so successful as to induce us to forealte our own 
more chaste and severer style. But further, the prin- 
cipal features of heathen worship differ essentially 
from Christian. Grecian Architecture presents to out 
minds no solemn associations, no inspiring thoughts ; 
and is therefore eminently defective in the proper 
characteristics of a religious edifice. The very lines 
of the building, as has been often observed, seem to 
show this. In Grecian Architecture the geneml tinea 
are horizontal : in Church Architecture they are ver- 
tical. In Grecian architecture the arch, which secursa 
commanding height with elegance and beauty, is im- 
necessary. In Church Architecture the arch is a fun- 
damental principle. In Grecian Architecture, towerH 
and steeples are impracticable, and domes, the result 
of the modified application of the arch in the later 
periods of the Roman Empire, though productive of 
good effect in large buildings, look miserably poor 
in small ; whereas, in Church Architecture, towers 
and spires may be carried to a.ii^ -^twJttfaMwiVsv^*-, 
with ever-increasing \ieauty. Ou ^Ikw- M«.w«si>. "^s^ 
Nonnaa style does not range fto ag^TOV^^aS.^! '•s™-* 
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^K Church Architecture, as the Pointed, especially in 
amall buildings. In larger ediiices, the solemn graai* 
detir of ita maasive piUars, surmounted, as we g^ 
nerally find them, by vertical lines of a later etyl^ 
mokes amends for its otherwise too stunted propot* 
tions. In short, Grecian Architecture with its hoiin 
zontal lines, seems low, earthward, unable to pierce 
the skies, and mount the soul towards heaven. 
Church Architecture, by ita very loftiness, reminds 
man of his own littleneas and of God's glory, and 
seems, as it were, desirous to raise him above the 
petty business of earth, and fit him for communion 
with his Maker. 

It is very remarkable that Christianity made its ap- 
pearance at the precise moment when art and science 
were beginning to decline, and rapidly sank under the 
reigns of effeminate emperors, and before hosts of 
ignorant and brutal barbarians. For the first three 
hundred years no Christian ecclesiastical edifices were 
permitted. But in the age of Constantine and The(H 
dosiua tbe Great an impulse was given to church 
building, which might have produced temples worthy 
of the zeal and piety of those emperors, had not the 
design been prevented by the continual wars and in- 
ternal dissensions of the empire, by the conflicts oc- 
casioned by the Arian controversy, and by the gene- 
ral decline of taste. The form of the earliest Christian 
churches, says Mr. Hope, seems to have been taken 
from the Roman Basilica. Its ptitiw'fal wna., nf an. 
oblong £orm, was divided fey a dou\iVe law o^ cuVutswk 
into a central avenue and tvfo iatetol a^sVa. I^iraa 



longitudinal divisions were tenninated by another, in I 
a transverse direction, rmsed a few steps above them I 
oppoBite the central avenue, where the transept swell-; 
edout into one of those semi -circular recesses called ii 
Greek fiifiie, in Latin, tribuna. This arrangement wai 
obviously suited to the purposes of Christian worship. . 
And, as according to the apostolical constitutionSj the I 
church represents the ship of St. Peter, the centre i 
aisle might serve for the naos or nave, the lateral J 
aisles for the different sexes, a part would he screened. J 
oiF fcr singers, and furnished with ambones, or pulpits. ] 
The altar would be in an elevated position in the ■] 
centre of the transept, and behind it, and within the ■ 
cancelli, or rails, would ait the bishop, surrounded by 
his presbyters. The description of a church left us 
by Euaebius corresponds vrith this general arrange- 
ment, with some amplifications suited to the whole- 
some severity of primitive discipline. Thus the build- 
ing intended to contain only the faithful or c 
nicants, was preceded by a portico, where was 
narthex, which harboured the catechumens who w 
candidates for admission, and various classes of peni-'fl 
tents, who durst not venture further till their time o 
probation was expired. The baptistry was generally 
a separate building. So that it would seem that 
Roman Architecture has impressed its interior forms 
upon our churches, even to the present day, while its 
exterior appearance was exchanged for one of much 
more elegance and beauty. Indeed, it is not a little 
reraariabJe, that the baths 0? "0\<K\fiswtn. wA. ^«s»<- 
cttUs, as Professor "Wim.a has %W-wii, ■^x.esatft-"^'* ^jws^ 
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Rfthe clerestory, the flying buttreaa, and the vi 
of uneq^ually sided spacea, which form proi 
cIiaracteriaticB of pointed architecture. During the 
existence of the Roman empire in its original fbrm, 
the beat eburchea in England were built in the Roman 
style, or, as it was called, " More R<)mano ;" though 
that espreseion may relate as much to the materials 
(stone) of which they were composed, in opposition to 
the rude wooden structurea of the native Britong. 
Thus Edwin, the first Christian King of Northumbria, 
built, in 627, his church, at York, under the direction 
of PaulinuB, a missionary from Home. The genmsl 
characteristics of this style would be round arcbu 
supported on pillara somewhat classical, but more 
massive, having pilasters, cornices, and entablatuiea 
resembling those of classical architecture ; the openings 
in the walls small, to protect them from the weather, 
with a predominance of horizontal lines tluoughout 
the building. 

As barbarism carried all before it, Constantinople 
became the refuge of architecture in common with 
other Bciencea, and the Greeks impressed their style 
upon the ecclesiastical ediiicea. The form of the 
Byzantine churches was that of a Greek cross, sur- 
mounted by a large cupola rising from the centre, with 
semi-cupolas crowning the four branches of the crosg. 
The arches were generally Berai- circular, or of horse- 
shoe, or segmental form. And it is curious to find 
art thus taking refuge in ConstantinQ^k, avid Ikeo, 

Eos barbarism gradually unAermuie4 \\ie en\^\TC "Coaie,, 



travelling towards the East, the early cradle of all art, 
and impreasing itself on the minds of the followers of 
Mahomet, and in after centuries finding its way back 
again to Europe. In the seventh century, the Lom- 
bards, an ingenioufl and wealthy people, the bankers 
of Europe, originated a style atill called after their 
name, which partook, in a measure, of both Grecian 
and Roman, yet differed from both. It continued in J 
use till the tenth century, and fonned the ground- I 
work of the Norman, which succeeded it, Tba ' 
general form of the Lombardic churches presents 
neither the oblong form of the Basilica, nor the Greek 
cross with four short and equal ends ; but the real 
form of the cross, a form continued in pointed archi- J 
tecture, and which has furnished this country with « 
some of its most beautiful models. 1 

Together with the Lombardic, we may mention the 
Saxon style, or rather, Saxon church, for it can hardly 
be termed a style. Hickman has enumerated twenty 
churches in which more or leas of Saxon work is to be 
found, the principal of which are, Brixworth, Bamack, 
and Earl's Barton, in Northamptonshire, Barton-upon- 
Himiber, Lastingham, Monks* Weannouth, and St. 
Botolph's, in Susses, lately discovered by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society. The characteristics of this 
style are the masonry, which is bonded together by 
what is called long and short work ; the occasional 
use of Roman bricks, and the extreme rudeness of the 
arches and windows, wMch ate ol\.eti SirAsSs. ^^s^ * 
rude ta/usler instead of atQutfi.iiTV it ^-aaSiiiMi. ^ci'*^ 
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Bi^layed. In Repton churchj Derbysliire, is a cryjil 
with stone vaulting, which is supposed to be of the 
Anglo-Saxon age." 

It is a common error to suppose that before the 
Conquest the churches were all or chiefly built of 
wood. That some were so eonstruct«d there is 
evidence from Domesday-hook ; but they seem to have 
been the exceptions. Indeed, Bede (lib. iii, cap. 35) 
mentions it as the Scottish manner to build churches of 
wood (oak shingles), roofed with reed. But he adds 
that Bishop Eadbert covered both roof and sides with 
plates of lead. And Eddius, in hia life of WOiKd. 
about 670 A.B., informs us that the bishop repaired 
the church which Edwin, King of Northumbria, had 
built, " skilfully roofing it with lead, and put glass 
into the windows, but such glass as allowed the light 
to shine within. At Ripon he also built a church <^ 
polished stone, with columns variously ornamented, 
and porches." + And about the time of Acea, Wil- 
frid's successor, Bede (lib. v. cap. 23) informs us that 
Naiton, King of the Picts, sent to Abbot Ceolfrid for 
architects, who should build him a church (juxta 
morem Romanorum) of large stonei. The same his- 
torian also mentions the Abbot Biscopius as sending 
to Gaul for manufacturers of glass in windows. One 
observation may be made of these rude efforts of our 
Saxon ancestors. TAey gave to God ike beet of tnhat • 
the;/ had. They did not live in " ceiled houses," and 

" Sec Mr. moxnm'a account ot Aim style, iv. tei CaiJ^tXi™. to 
the Principles of Oothic Arrlitecture. 
t Cburtoa'a Eailj EngHili Chotcb, p- 86. 



suffer the house of the Lord to lie waste : they did j 
not luxuriously ornament their own dwellings, while , j 
the habitation of their God was mean and eon- | 
temptible. 

In the tenth century architecture made remarkable ] 
progress, and edifices of a more imposing and or 
mental character were everywhere erected. The 
origin of this movement it may be proper briefly to 
mention. During the harassing wars of the earlier ages, 
it was obvious that architectural still iii the erection o: 
houses, except to render them secure as fortresses, was 
useless. The church was the only place in which 
(from its sacredneas) men could venture to employ 
their skill and elegant ingenuity. The Clei^, at | 
that time the only educated men in Europe, necet 
rily acquired eiiomioua power; and as that powei J 
was connected with the possession of ample revenues, J 
buildings were speedily erected more suited to the • 
loftier conceptions of men of taste and genius. The- j 
bishops, themselves the builders of almost all our i 
cathedrals, endeavoured to enlist into the servici 
the Church the kindred arts of painting and sculpture, J 
and new churches arose simultaneously throughout 
Europe, presenting a singular contrast to the rodo 
efforts of former ages. This train of circumstances 
was promoted by a combination of all the good de- ^^^ 
signers and practical men of the age, under the namo ^^H 
of Freemasons. First appearing in this character in ^^M 
Lombardy, and there receiving eT\eo\na)ynftCT&. %s«sJT^| 
the wealthy merchants of thai i\a\.rnA, aai. ^^oriwMo. 
6vm the Pope, when Lombaray vraa wi^-^'^ie.i. 'W'Sm. 



churchfiBj they began to turn tlieir thoughts to other 
couutries, and craeaed into England. As the body 
became famous, every rising artist sought admiBsioa 
into it, inasmuch as it was the only channel through 
which he could hope for diatinetion. Eventually the 
Pope conferred on them the exclusive privilege of 
building all churches throughout Christendom. This 
added a new impulse to the craft ; and the highest 
ecclesiastics eagerly sought admissian into a body 
whose privileges were bo many, and which would have 
been otherwise turned against themselves. Hence the 
bishops of that age not only made architecture their 
contuiual study, but, as Freemasons, were made ac- 
quainted with every improvement in architect oral de- 
sign, and kept up a continual communication with 
artists throughout Europe. Thus, though in the 
execution of details each artist was left to the ex- 
ercise of his own ingenuity and talent, yet in gene- 
ral principles all agreed ; and hence a church in Italy, 
Norway, or England, possessed certain acknowledged 
leading features of design. The Italians, however, 
could never surrender their love for the classical style, 
and we find amongst them a perpetual attempt to 
harmonize Grecian and Gothic in a manner which to 
English eyes appears incongruous and out of keeping. 
The lapse of time has at length, therefore, brought us 
to one of the principal divisions of Church Architec- 
ture still existing, which is generally called Normas, 
though it did not originate with our Norman con- 
qaerors. The Norman slyVe tna-j \>e fiwiei "mAt 
three classes. Early and Late N omvaB, *-s.\«aawt^««D. 
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the reign of Edward the ConfesBor, a.d. 1065, to the 
close of the twelfth century, and the Semi-Nonnaii or 
tranBition style, occupying a portion of the reign of 
Henry II, and the reigns of Richard I. and John, 
Some, however, make the pure Norman to end with 
Henry I, and consider the Semi-Norman as beginning 
with Stephen, Norman work is at once distinguish- 
able from pointed architecture by its masBiveness and 
solidity, its setnicircuiar arebea, deeply receased door- 
ways, and the great thitkness of the walla. The 
windows are mostlyamal] and narrow, and the build- 
ing (which must have been in most casea imperfectly 
lifted) derives its chief light from the boldneas of the 
splay. The early specimens of Norman work are- 
very plain, and the arches without ornament. Few^ 
of these remain ; hut of the later Norman we have' 
(though, unfortunately, not in Devonshire) a great 
number of doorways, — as at Mulmebury, Iffley, Castle 
Aahby, the CoDege-gate Bristol, and several of oup 
cathedrals and parochial churches. The later Nor- 
man is remarkable not only from the beauty and 
variety of its mouldings, no leas than forty of which 
are to be found in the Glossary of Architecture, (see 
also Bloxam,) but from the singular mixture of 
Grecian ornament, — as the Ionic volute and the 
acanthus, — a close Imitation of which is to be 
found in Lincoln Cathedral,* whilst many of the J 
pillars resemble the Corinthian order in their capiil 
talfl. Some of the later Noiman oxnKn\eo\a, — »k3 
the chevron, or zigzag, the heaViieai, 'ilcvsi ■AM-ts\crii&-- 
' See BriWon, P\ttW N . 
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g, the indented, with grotesque figures at the ^ 
ination of the dnpstone, — are found In tbe dcxc- 
ays of Biahop's Teignton church, and the capitali 
mewhat resemble the fonn of Grecian omamenti- 
Under a semictrculaj- arch in a recess in the south 
wall are four eioall figures, each under a semicirculw 
arch-canopy with buttresses between (now broken). 
The figures are about six inches in height, very rude 
in their construction, and seem to be of an earlier 
character than the doorway. Another remarkable 
feature of Norman Architecture i^the buttress, which 
is a mere pilaster (as at St. Mary Major's, Exeter), 
with little projection from the face of the wall, addii^ 
nothing to its strength, and little to its ornament, and 
singularly inferior to the buttress of pointed architec- 
ture, which is often as remarkable for beauty as i 
adapted for mechanical strength. The naves of large 
Konnan churches are very magnificent, from the 
solemn grandeur of the -massive pillars, the plainnesJ 
of which is taken oif by the exquisite variety of 
mouldings. But the Norman style seems ill adapted 
for modem buildings ; and, as it is now a fashion to 
build in what is called the Anglo-Norman style, whidi 
is otl«n little more than a square meeting-house pierced 
with a few round holes, it may be well briefly to 
state the reason for thinking it inappropriate. Wliere 
the chief part of an old church is already Norman, 
Uiere of course it may be desirable to retain the 
teatures of the original fabric, as it it tv^jt ^rohable 
that an/ invention of the ninBtee'aftv'ien.\.\nr^ -^r^^iKLiti 
goodaa the old; but in new diMTcVes -LV&twfcSiSsi 
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otherwise. Norman walls are never less than three 
feet six inches or four feet thick ; the ornaments 
(without which the building from its extreme mas- 
siveneas will probably look heavy and ugly)) though 
very beautiful, require an elaborate nicety of e: 
tion which it is difficult to attain, especially as coun- 
try masons are unused to that sort of work ; and a I 
handsome doorway (without which the building i 
not Norman) would, according to our modem notions | 
of econoniyj be extravagantly expensive. If persona 
are prepared to build Norman churches as Norman 
churches were, well and good ; but if they are to be 
built on the modern plan, and called by a name 
which does not really belong to them, they were bet- 
ter let alone. 

The Semi-Norman or transition style is remarkable 
for the introduction of the pointed arch along with the 
semicircular (especially in tiers of arcades), 
St. Cross, near' Winchester, Malmsbury Abbey, St. 
Joseph's Chapel, Glastonbury, and the eastern part of 
Canterbury Cathedral. The round churches built by 
the Templars in imitation of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem are most of them of this class, 
— as the Temple Church, London. 

We now come to that remarkable period of archi- 
tectural improvement wTien the pointed arch with tha J 
improved method of vaulting having been introduced, [ 
Sr total change took place in the construction of eccle- 
iiastical edifices. I ought petVia^a \« W'^fe ■«&&. ■vSv^ 
pointed g^item o{ arohilecluTe, (_?!(t fea «tOa '^ ^"^"^ 
one &ature in the case,) the \awii.'W2.ii,, ^■'^a'^'^'^' '^'^"^' 
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tion, mouldingg, and entire decorative conBtmction Ui 
ing distinct from anything which had been hitherto 
introduced. We may say a few words on each fpf 
theae general features before we proceed to point out 
the distinctive peculiarities of each of the three great 
diviatons of the pointed style, riz. the Early Engliih, 
Decorated or Perfect, and Perpendicidar or Afler- 
GotAic. 

1. Of the leading features, then, of Gothic Architec- 
ture, the first which claims our attention is its tend- 
ency to vertical instead of Aorizontal line^. In the 
interior, by lofty pier arches, clereatories, and high 
pointed roofs ; in the exterior, by employing project- 
ing buttresses which start upwards through the line 
of parapet and end in pinnacles, and by towers termi- 
nating in aharp pointed pinnacles, or surmounted by 
spires. Its contrast to classical architecture in ^h 
respect must be apparent to eyery one. 

2. Another peculiar feature in Gothic Architecture 
is the union of the mechanical or actual, and tfie deat- 
rative or apparent construction in the same huiiding. 
In Grecian Architecture the mechanical construction is 
concealed, the real supports of the building hidden as 
much as possible, and those parts thrown open to 
view which ornament, but do not support tlie edifice. 
In Gothic nothing ia concealed which admits of deco* 
ration ; and the utmost variety of ornament is united 
with the most skilful ingenuity of couBtruction. Con* 
eequenily, no limit can be set, Xo IW \M\e4'\ieB.'i'i.W 

of Gothic; for every part ia capaUe o? \>e\n% TerAwsa. 
oraawentalj from the lofty open iVmte-c twit V» ^Vk 
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iron bolt or lock which fastens the door. At the 
same time (in the purest age of the style) nothing is 
introduced as mere ornament without reference to the 
stability of the building. Thus, a three feet wall 
with buttreases is stronger than a six feet wall with- 
out them ; the stages which are so ornamental in the 
buttresB helping to resist weight, and the pinnacles at 
the upper stage counteracting by their weight lateral 
pressure. Thus, flying buttresses are only another 
form of arch, resisting the enormous weight of the stone 
roof, and its outward thrust, having their own pres- 
sure supported below. Thus, the jambs of doors, the 
eplaya of windows, the dripstones, weatherings, water- 
tables, &c. have all a useful aa well as ornamental 
purpose, and without them the building would bo 
either darkened for want of light, or injured by wea- 
ther. Towards the decline of the style redundancy 
of ornament became fashionable ; but in pure Gothic 
(as at Exeter Cathedral) the above remark will pro- 
bably in the main be found to be correct. ■ 
3. The extreme flexibUity and variety of the areki fl 
with its capability of supporting enormous weighta, V 
is also another feature in Gothic Architecture. In 
Grecian Architecture the arch is unknown. In Norman 
only one kind of arch, the semicircular, is employed ; 
but in pure Gothic the lancet, equilateral, segmental, 
two and four centred, acute and obtusely pointed, tre- 
foiled and ogee are all in use, and many of them ia 
diflerent parts of the same \)\u\Shi%,. "XV-ia, '■^v'VKa.- 
coin CalJiedral, which begi.n.5 w\i.Vv 'Oft« i^niviMts-^^sK^ 
and chieBy uses the lajvcet aicY», Wwv^'^'^^ "^^'^'^ 
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the early English style, there is not only a great variety 
of arches in the nave, but in the tower an arch of 
twenty-eight feet apan, which only rises one foot four 
inches at the centre, and the construction of which a 
BO delicate, that it vibrates with the touch of the foot. 

The theory of the introduction of the pointed arch 
is beset with historical difficulties which I shall not 
attempt to solve. Rejecting, however, as we may pro- 
bably do, the exclusive claim of either England, Ger- 
many, Italy, or France, to this important discovery, — 
rejecting also the hypothesis of Milner that it took 
its riae from placing together concentric semicirculat 
arches, (which mistake seems to have arisen from con- ' 
sidering the arch and not the system, of which the 
arch forma part, as the discovery,) there are two 
theories on the subject which claim our consideration. 

The first is that which is probably the most com- 
mon, that the pointed arch came to us irom the East, 
where it had been invented either by the Orientals 
themselves, or by the Greek architects who took 
refuge there in the decline of the Roman empire, and 
that it so came to us through the Crusades, The 
other theory is, that it owes its origin to the difficulty 
of vaulting unequal sided spaces with semicircular 
arches, — that this difficulty led to the discovery and 
adoption of the pointed arch, and with it a new sys- 
tem of mouldings, tracery, and genera! features. 

To this latter theory an objection has been taken 

b_y Professor Wiljia, which would ^eenv \.o \«. ?aJja.\ W 

its reception as a complete wAution ot iKe S\?{\t\iVj \ 

for he observee that in the balba oi -OwtVwsm. ■On* 



vaulting of such large and unequal spaces was accom- 
plished without the use of the pointed arch. But 
may not the question be somewhat disencumbered of 
its difEeultieB by differently stating its terms? Thus 
it would seem that the real problem to be solved is 
not, properly speaking, whence came the pointed arch, 
but whence came the pointed arch system?* And 
may not an approximation to a solution be reached 
by an union of the two most probable theories? 
With regard to the arch itself, its existence in Indian 
Architecture long before its adoption in Europe, with 
the renewed intercourse between the East and our- 
selves, would seem to point to tiie East as the proba- 
ble quarter whence the invention would begin, though 
in its simplest state, without the formation of the 
whole system in its European form. Again, ad- 
mitting that the difficulty of vaulting large spaces had 
been overcome in the baths of Dioclesian.it would not 
follow that the method was miiversally known, or 
that, if known, it might not appear a somewhat 
clumsy expedient, which architects would be glad to 
reject if another method could be adopted.f This 
might set inventive mindfl to work with the new arch 
introduced from the East, and so lead to the diecoveiy- 
of its singular adaptation to the purposes required. 
Further, the foliation and tracery, which are the 

* Induding it ronal be recollecled, the inlroduclion of trefoil, 
ogee, and eliiptiial archea, the tisd of wliidv aSi tamie \ii-«\'fe.ftu 

f The eipediont wa» w atilt tte okU, i. o. «i laitei'i- -i^ * 
Its proper epcing ; »eo ProfeBBiW Wil^. 
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ornamental part of the system, would seem to follow 
)re extended and familiar use of the ardij 
fcr botli historical evidence and analogy ■would ioAAi 
us to suppose that any system was ever introduced 
into any country perfect in all its parts. Wliether 
this approximation to a solution be in itself deficient, 
I must leave to others, and only state it as that 

» which etriieB me as probable. 
Fohation and tracery, both leading features of the 
{minted system, arose out of the familiar use of the 
pointed arch ; the first arising from the introductioi 
of arches of different forms into the same compotmd 
archway; the second from placing a series of firebar 
in parallel compartments,* which were gradually en- 
larged,, till they became pierced openings filled witt 
ramified or geometrical tracery. 

Having thus pointed out some of the leading prineit 
pies of the Pointed System, we may now crmrider lis 
three great divisions, — the Early English, Decora^ 
and Perpendicular styles. Although this ia the ihk 
menclature now universally adopted, one cannot but 
observe its deficiencies ; the term Early Englisli relat* 
ing to time, the term Decorated to ornament, and the 
term Ferpendieular to a peculiar disposition of the 
lines of the style to which it belongs, Tliis incon- 

k* It IB impOBsiblc (0 explain ihis cicnrlj without iliBiriiigs ; I 
therefore refcT the reiuler to Willis dd Architecture, plate i, where 
be will find the principle thoroughly invos^i^ted. It ia to be le- 
gretled that (he examples are few ot them tivft\w'n, mA li^cHSn* 
/ess accessible. Devonshire, onEortunatel^, femo'i'* 46'i«J«Be^'» 
eaiiy BpeamenB, fumbheB few maleriBla ioi '^^ BXuij. 



gruity hag led to great confusion, especially with be- 
ginners, who are apt to suppose that the decorated is 
the abundance of decoration of the other styles, where- 
as many decorated churches ate very sparingly orna- 
mented. Again, the perpendicular, which isj in its 
later period, the most highly ornamented of all, 
conveys no notion of this in its name. But it 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to convey BO 
many ideas in one word; and we must, therefore, be 
content with the received terms, which are rather in- 
tended to distinguish each succeeding style Irom its 
predecessor, than to give a full notion of its peculia- 
rities. To state, then, the general distinctive features 
of the three classes, they may be determined by their 
arches, capitals, foliage, ornaments, windows, but- 
tresses ; and, above all, (which is the best and safest 
criterion,) by their respective mouldings. The early 
English arch is generally the lancet, or acutely point- 
ed, drawn from a radius longer than its breadth, 
though in Salisbury Cathedral (one of tlie purest speci- J 
mens) the equilateral arch is used. The decorated I 
arch is, in the best instances, the equilateral. In % 
perpendicular work we moat often find the obtuse 
two-centred, and the Tudor, or flatter and four-cen- 
tred arch. The capitals and foliage of early English 
are very characteristic : they are bell-shaped, and often j 
formed of elegant foliage ; but more stiJf and less ■ 
flowing than the decorated. The piers, when clus- I 
tered, are set in circles, not diavwrni-'^Ssa, ■as. ■»& ^ 
Exeter. The buttresses have ^-nan^M \vea5a\ *>ft 
whdowaare peculiaTj geneTaV\j\B.\«;eV Kt'5Re.^>«^^'' 
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the later period ornamented with circles or quatre- 
foils in the head, as at Salisbury, Westminster, Bever- 
ley, Lincoln, Lichfield, and York. The doorways of 
this style are not so deeply recessed as in the Norman 
style, and the orders consequently fewer, the orna- 
ments more simple, and less grotesque. In its purer 
fonn early English combines lightness and elegance of 
proportion in a remarkable degree. The characteriatie 
ornament of this style is what is called the tooth orna- 
ment, from its sharp edges resembling in profile b 
tooth, though it is in fact a four-leaved flower. The 
roofs of early English buildings are generally what h 
called three-quarter pitch ; but few remain, thou^ 
the weathering often shows the pitch of the old roof: 
the vaulting is leas complex than that in later times. 
The triple lancet is generally known, because it is so 
often imitated, but so badly in modem work as to 
have become positively vulgar, which couid not h&TC 
been the case had due attention been p^d to tha 
mouldings; which should be hold, well defined, wifii 
deep hollows, and strong contrasts of light and sha- 
dow,* The lancet window in its perfection is found 
in England only, the Continental specimens bdng 
less chaste ; the Italians make transom windows of 
them, with Grecian ornaments at the transom. The 
early English style is, generally speaking, the style of 
the thirteenth century. Ottery St. Mary poasesBes, 1 
believe, more of this style than any other church in 

• See a moat beBOtifol -n'lU&av ol \\at ^lA (>■»= Xi^aO, Sa 
Otter}- St. Mbtj, north transept, a diamnj <S -wUOo. >««. \«*b 
I/bemlly presented to the Archiuclunil Soc\et3 M S A\4^^«Bj4,-ai<^i 



it has both the douhlc, and five-hgl 
lancet ; the windows of its narrow aiales are eii 
gularly beautiful; they are double lancets, boldly 
splayed, and shafW, the lights not more than nine 
inches in width. The exterior appearance, however, 
of the church is disappointing, from the high pitched i 
gables having been taken downj and from the want rf J 
B suitable early English spire ; while the interior, i 
though in parta very fine, is so overwhelmed by tiera I 
of galleries, which must have required the united I 
efforts of a whole committee of taste to produce, and 1 
from the enormous quantity of wood employed in 
their erection, must have perfectly exhausted the stock 
in trade of all the carpenters in the neighbourhood, 
that a good deal of the efl'ect of the church, and all 
the beauty of the transept, is lost. It is to be hoped 
the excellent governors of the church will remove 
some of these unsightly excrescences in due time. A 
very sad memorial of church destruction exists in 
what was once a beautiful early English chapel be- 
longing to the Bishop of Exeter, at Radway, near 
Bishop's Teignton ; two sides of the chapel still re- 
main, the south and east ends. In the east end is 
the triple lancet, the windows of equal height and 
size; in the south are seven single trefoU beaded 
lights, and one probably double-lighted and shafted. 
Enough remains for a sketch. How sad it is to think 
that one has to wade through heaps of manure, rub- 
bish, and rank weeds, to the ^\ace -wVaxt CorvSvia««. 
on tlieir bended knees adored \\\en GtA wA.'^'a.-^'*" 7 
and the Bishopa and Clergy o? the c\imh&. «w* *^'^^^' 



TiiBtered the food of the soul to devout conMntmioiirti. 
The woman who showed it to me assured me that the 
ghosts were occasionally heard like carriages with four 
horaes, and were very trotiblesome. And no marvel, 
when the very atones in the wall, many of them as 
perfect as when they were put in, seemed as if they 
would " cry out." 

But to return to the decorated style, which is some- 
times called the Edwardian, from its occupying the 
reigns of the three Edwards, and which lasted a little 
less than a century. Its general dietinction may be 
said to be a tendency to more easy flowing lines, leaa 
vertical than pyiamidieal, and in large buildings to a 
greater abundance of chaste ornament. Niches and 
statues are found more frequently in this style; the 
mouldings are more numerous and less bold ; the but- 
tresses worked in stages, and pinnacled ; the shrines, 
altar-screens, tombs, and pinnacles peculiarly elegant; 
so are the sedilia. Those in Exetei Cathedral have 
never been properly drawn, and are among the most 
beautiful of their age.* So are also those in Ottery St. 
Mary, but less lofty and less highly finished. The 
principal feature, however, in this style is the wio- 
dow, which is of two kinds. In early Decorated the 
tracery is geometrical, that is, the mouldings of the 
mullions run off into circles, quatrefoils, trefoils, and 
other geometrical forms ; in later Decorated they form 
into wavy, flowing lines. One of the best specimens 
of the Jbrvier kind is to be seen at Exeter, though 
the miserable modem stained glass does what it can 
^^m * They arc in the latest perioi of liie atmnAKi a,3\B, ■ 
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to hide its beauty. One of the finest examples of the < 
later or flowing kind is the west window at York, J 
The examples of this style in the notthem and mid- 
land counties are botli numerous and good. But i 
Exeter Cathedral stands almost alone in the western. § 
r^ons, itself indeed unrivalled in variety of windows. , 
Professor Willis, who thinks that England may fairly ' 
lay claim to the invention of the early EngUsh and 
Perpendicular styles (especially the latter), assigns to 
Gennany the merit of the Decorated. And undouht- 
edly our Continental neighbours far exceed us in 
tricacy and splendour of ornament, and in sublimity I 
of elevation, as also their rose or wheel windows &r | 
exceed ours in magnitude. The characteristic or 
ment of this style is the ball-Bower. 

The tliird and last style is called Perpendicular, from- 1 
its tendency to upright instead of waving lines, espe- ' 
cially in the mullions of windows, which are always 
continued up to the crown of the window arch. The 
Perpendicular window is easily distinguishable from 
its predecessor, its long straight mullions, and panel- 
like forms everywhere indicate its age. The windows 
now became larger, the openings occupying in large- 1 
buildings nearly the whole side of the wall, which ii 
supported by numerous buttresses. In fact, in later I 
specimens of the style, all is one vast panel from thst I 
roof to the ground, inside and outside; the windows' t 
representing pierced panels, and forming parts of 
general design. The efl'ect of this is ricii in the 
treme, but more formal, and less chaste and graceful, 
than the Decorated. 



r The other principal beauties of this style seem to lie 
its porches, its tabernacle work in chantrieB and 
shrines, its screens * (for most of them belong to this 
age), its open timber roofs, and stone fan-tracery, 
and its towers, of which last Somersetsbire, Comwalli 
and the north of Devon, furnish many exceUrait exam- 
plea.-J' The buildings of William of Wykeham are the 
earliest and purest in this style ; but the thiee great 
examples of florid ornament are King's College Ch^d^ 
St. George'a Windsor, and Henry the Seventh's Cha- 
pel. Westminster Hall is the earliest example of an 
open timber roof of immense span without a tie-beam, 
though in some of the eariy English and Decorated roo6, 
of which examples remain^ tie-beams are often founiit 
Towards the close of the Perpendicular style there is a 
manifest decline in taste, which may be seen in the 
grotesque, and sometimes indecent, figures which are 

' As nt LopConJ, CoUumpton, Bradninch, Kenton, Sa. 

t The conUBSt, howpTer, betwoen the (owera of SomersoUliiie 
and ConiwaU diovii that torm and proportion, nnt splendour of 
enrichment, is what ia aeastaif to producD a good effect. The 
SomcrsetahJre towera are manj of them eitraniely gorgeou*, jBt 
the plain ttrey Comiah tower, with its bold weU-finuhed planackt, 
will Bafriy hear comparison with its more ornamented neighbonr, 

J It may, however, be doubled, whether it he not a Berfile 
imitation to copy the carpentry of the fourteenth century, when 
the iine open nxif of thd 6fte«nth miglit be easdy converted ioW 
aaeoraletl work. And certainly notbing can well be muie Bbauid 
than innisting upon the tie-beam aa essential to safety. Let the 
walls be buill of a proper thickness, and the roof properly tmaeed, 
aiid there Deed be no fear of \at«r»l flitUBt, fto^ V.'ne t«A mkiA w 
die penny-xriic eeoaaaj, whicli will not \™ii i>A ■«"^ ■* <«S&.- 
cient thickncsa. 



scattered everywhere witli marvellous profusion. Some 
buildings, however, finished in the IGth century (as 
M^dalen tower at Oxford), Btill retain the simplicity 
and admirable proportion of the early Perpendicular 
models. But the designer of that tower had been a 
pupil of William of Wykeham, Collumpton Church ir 
this county is one of the best specimens of very late work. 

Lane's Chapel, in the church just mentioned, is o 
of the finest specimens of rich ian-tracery in the county, 
and is remarkable for a very singular and apparently 
unnoticed arrangement of buttresses in the interior ' 
of a church ; the pier-archea on the north side of 
chapel being supported by buttresses panelled to the 
top, with figures of smnts in niches under canopies, 
all in good preservation. The whole chapel is fine, 
and very superior to Grandisson's, or rather Veyeey's 
Chapel, (for it is a century or more later than Grandift- 
son,) in Ottery St. Mary Church. 

Among the ancient ornaments of churches which 
are now in course of restoration must be mentioned 
pavement tiles and stained glass ; both of them parts 
of that symbolic teaching which, owing to the influ- 
ence of Puritan leaven, was well nigh lost. But the 
principle that all things in a church should testi^ of 
our blessed Saviour, is too sacred to be extinguished ; 
and, as on the bells was to be written, " Holiness to ^ 
the Loi'd," so the very pavement of the sanctuary may H 
speak His praises, and the eastern window set forth ^M 
His passion and sacrifice. The W*- KnTO\^\«ftx*. ^ M 
such tiles is to be seen before Vte uin.a.'t wi.*3^s'MSK«je«. 
Cathedral. With regaxd to alaiaed ^asa, -Ov* '^^^ *" 
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which was supposed to be wholly lost, but whjch is 
likely to be auccessfully restored, a few remarks may 
be made. The chief reason why modem glass is not 
equal to the ancient is from its thinneea. The A\ij 
on glass being now taken by weight, it is the object of 
glassblowers to make the plate as thin as posuble; 
whereas, if green, and rather coarse glass, o/aproptt 
thicknegg, could be obtained, there is no reason wliy 
the dusky mellowed tints of the ancient glass mighl 
not be secured. The principles of staining glass siS 
entirely different firom those of ordinary painting; tlie 
object being not to produce a splendid picture, but a 
peculiarly rich and solemn light in the edifice itselC 
This is done, first, by perpetual contrast, no lai^ 
masses of single colour being allowed ; and in small 
and large pieces, alike, a running tracery pattern, or 
plain diaper black pattern being thrown over the glaw 
and carefully burnt in. And farther, there should be 

tolerably equal distribution of the colours so con- 
trasted over the surface of the window, differing in 
ihis respect from ordinary painting, in which there it 
come one point to which all the lines tend, and to 
which the eye la carried, 

There would seem to be three principal styles ot 
jteriods of the art. The first belonging to the 1 1th 
1th centuries, in which the glass is arranged in a 
rich carpet or mosaic pattern, as at St. Denys and 
Canterbury, and the figures, if any, thrown in with- 
out much regard to drawing. The second, which is 
jjchest style, in which tVie figwiea ate iwmwmMst, 
well drawn, standing under \io%e m\4 s^Xh^eA. 
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eanopiea, aometimes in rows one above another. There 
is bIbo a aimpler style of this period, in which the 
figures are thrown in on a foliage ground without 
canopies, as at the Cliapter-house at York. The 
third and last period of the art is that in which more 
pictorial effect h aimed at, and there is an erident de- 
parture from the true prinriples of stained glass. Such 
is the style ofFairford Churdi, GlouceBtershire, where 
a large subject is chosen (ns the Last Judgement), and 
carried out into several compartments. After this 
period no very good imitatioDs of the ancient style 
were executed ; and in entire ignorance ofitsprind- 
ples, Wykeham's glorious tracery waa cut away at 
New College, Oxford, to make way for the " Washy 
Virtues," as they have been called, by a somewhat 
seTere, but not unjust criticism- 

I have omitted to speak of monnmenta, which form so 
important a part of ancient architecture. And 
respect is the poverty of modem thought and invention, 
and the woridliness of modem feelings more strikingly 
displayed, than by a comparison of the ordinary monu- 
ments of our day with tiioae of our ancestors. WhaJ 
a deplorable picture of bad taste and worldly feeling 
exhibited in Bath Abbey Church, — the walls, the pillars,, 
and every accessible part of the building covered with ; 
monmnental memorials ; yet how few of them 
way were suited to the building, or expressive of the 
faith and hope of the departed gone to rest. In Exeter 
Cathedral, in the ancient memorials, there is a calm 
and Christian tranciuillity, with an attitudft «t,^-ve«Bis* 
of hope in the coming resiirrMtVoTi. ftuV vj'tasA'&isSs.'w' 
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Kty of the miserable iintcliwork which disfigures thp 
walls? It is truly painful to look upon. And even 
the moat eminent sculptors are compelled to bow to 
the prevailing taste of the day, and to pregent us 
with imagea of departed worth and genius, beautifial 
indeed in themaelves, but unhallowed by any recog- 
nition of the leading principles of Christianity, tie 
hope of eternal life, and the communion of sainta. Is 
it Christian England which Becks to immortalize her 
sons, without the posaesaion of true immortality ? I 
shall not, I hope, be considered presumptuous in mak- 
ing these remarks : they express, I am sure, the feel- 
ings of many others besides myself, though they have 
not given utterance to them. 

Having thua endeavoured to give learners in Church 
Architecture a few notions which I trust may not be 
substantially incorrect, one may venture, perhaps, wiUi- 
out presumption, to throw out some hints on the build- 
ing, restoration, and ornamenting of churches. 

So strong is the impulse now given to the public 
mind in regard to church -building, yet so unacijuainted 
are most persons with the principles of ancient art, 
that we have to fear lest our zeal should outrun ow 
taste ; lest some should think it enough to erect any 
sort of building, however mean and contemptible, and 
call it a church ; and others, rushing into the opposite 
extreme, should over do it, and load every part of the 
church with gaudy and superfluous ornaments. The 
DIM error is as carefully to be aNoiAei aa 'Cue (JAmk, 
But there are two principles w\v\c\v seem 'g««Q&i&) 
necessary to be kept in. mind. t\v; one \ft, ftsa \iasts 



Bity of making the plar, order, airangement, and tout 
entemble of the building essentially church-like; the 
other is, the impossibility of erecting a handsome 
building with penny-wiae notions of economy. 

However highly ornamented a churcli may be, so 
as to look very magnificent In a description of it in the 
newspapers, it ia worth nothing as a church unless iti 
interior arrangement be church-iikc and catholic. If it 
be a square box filled with galleries, or overloaded 
with cumbrous pews — if the font be hid out of sight, 
and the altar shut out, — the people who worship in it 
may be church people, but the building itself ia in its 
morale a meettng-houae. It has all the elements of 
sectarianism about it, and not all the stained-glaaa 
window-makera or restorative artists in the world 
can make it otherwise ; and, from pure ignorance of 
church feeling, many people probably would be con- 
tent it should remain so. But they will not be con- 
tent when they are rightly informed. He who has 
once felt the solemn, unearthly associations of the 
church system will not desire to go back again to 
comfortable sleeping- boxes and " a worldly sanc- 
tuary." He will not go to God's house to have his 
mind chained down to earth, but to have it refined 
and sublimated into heaven. Let churchmen then 
build churches like churches, and like nothing else ; 
and let our false selfish notions of economy give way to 
more enlarged and generous feelings. It is not neces- 
aary that every church fihaulA \ie ^ft ^ isKwiSij^s 
but every church ehould be Wit ■w^ «s>^- «*«*si»^- 
tialiy, and should be suitaUy aiomeft,. K:^^"a '^^ 






the unworthy boast of the low sum per sitting 
which the building has been erected. The yery word 
sittinff savours of bad taste and bad feeling, and re- 
minds one of unchurch-like distinctions and unchris- 
tian postures. Whatever is well done, must require 
thought and labour, and thought and labour must be 
paid for, like everything else. 

The mention of sittings leads to the question of 
pews and open benches. May I be permitted to in- 
quire what is there to prevent ecclesiastical autho- 
rities from iiistsling upon open benches in churches 
to be rebuilt, restored, or erected ? How truly catholic, 
church-like, and Cliristian is such an arrangement. 
How grateful to a Christian pastor's eye to see 
the members of one body kneeling together oa one 
body, as all equal in their great Maker's presencCi 
With what indignant severity does the apostle St. 
James reprobate the practice of thrusting out the poor 
at our footstoob, in a passage which no one, it might 
be supposed, could ever hear, without feehng heartily 
ashamed of the custom to which he is, however un- 
willingly, made a party. But it is to be hoped tliat 
what has already been condemned by high autho- 
rities in the Church may soon totter to its fall. 

With regard to the second point, the restoration of 
old churches, all I would venture to suggest is the neces- 
sity of great caution, much careful deUberation, and 
consultation of authorities, and above all, a diligent 
study of the detmla of tlie church itself, before any- 
tliingia done. For how few of t\\e i:ea\,otaX\.im6 "wiftBtt 
t/ie laat thirty yeaxi ^ve any aatisEacAAMv, esen. ^o wji 
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eyes? There is one restoration, however, which ie 
within every clergyman's power, which is very inex- 
pensive, and which is certain to produce a Rood effect. 
Jt is, the removing the plaster and whitewash from 
the pillars, and the font. It will be for the Architectural 
Society to assist in such judicious alterations, and by 
obtaining models of fonts, piers, windows, doorways, 
open roofs, and enrichments, to foster the rising spirit 
of restoration. On the ornamenting of churches I 
shaU only hazard one brief remark, that it shuuld be 
done from some definite fixed plan, and should be in 
keeping with the style in which the church is erected, 
an observation which will not appear needless to ob- 
servers of what is passing around us. And now I 
have only to conclude these observations, already I 
fear too long for the amount of interest or inatmction 
contained in them, with an earnest hope that we may 
yet live to see many a church built " as those ought 
to be which are meant to last til! the coming of the 
Son of Man, whose walls are firm, and whose founda- 
tions are built as on a rock," and whose internal 
arrangements and decorations lead men's minds natu- 
raUy to the great purpose for whicli they come to 
worship, and tend to fill them with self-abasing 
thoughts of their own littleness, wealtnesa, and guilt, 
and with high and becoming reverence for the majesty 
and mercy of their Creator. 
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